CAUSE   OF   THE   WORLD
If we analyse these different significances, we find that the idea
of Maya is utilized by the advaitin not only to get at the Brahman
by ascending from the phenomenal world but also to explain the
world by descending from the Brahman. The ascent to the Brah-
man is of course logical. It is the non-contradictory presupposed
by the contradictory, the absolute presupposed by the relative,
and truth presupposed by falsity; for anything is false only with
reference to some truth, relative only with reference to an abso-
lute, and contradictory only with reference to the non-contra-
dictory. In the case of the serpent, truth is known first and then
the serpent is declared to be false; while in the case of the
noumenal truth, the contradictoriness of the world, and so its
falsity, is known first, and truth is known later as implicitly
present all along. Just as, in the perceptual illusion, the appear-
ance of the serpent has its locus or adhikarana in the rope, the
world too, as an appearance, must have a locus in the Brahman.
This ascent, we may even say, is a sort of deduction, just as
Hegel's dialectic is a deduction of the Absolute from the category
of Being. But unlike Hegel's dialectic, the descent from the
Brahman is not logical, and can hardly be called a deduction.
Neither the Brahman nor Maya has a logical structure. The
former is the highest limit of our logic, just as absolute non-being
is its lowest limit. Logic can point to the Brahman, but does not
comprehend it. Like Kant's Supreme Ideal of Reason, it is the
final presupposition of logic, and naturally does not presuppose
what presupposes it. Yet it is the foundation on which the whole
superstructure of the world rests, for it is the true existence or sat.
The apparent existence of phenomenal things is due to the true
existence of the Brahman shining through them, just as the
existence of the snake in illusion is really the existence of the rope
underlying it. Hence the Brahman constitutes the world, as
without it the world cannot be experienced as existent. Herein
lies the difference between the Brahman of Sankara and Kant's
Supreme Ideal of Reason. From the pure Brahman nothing can
be logically deduced. Nothing can be deduced from an ultimate
presupposition. Nor can we deduce from Maya the various
categories of the phenomenal world. The nature of Maya is con-
tradictory, and from what is contradictory no deduction can be
made. It may perhaps be thought tiat Maya could have been
treated as the Non-Ego facing the Ego, and, as in Fichte's philo-
sophy, some deduction of the world could have been made. But